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Since  the  psychology  of  the  Ego  and  its  relation  to  actual  reality 
has  come  more  into  the  range  of  psychoanalytic  investigation,  works 
like  that  of  Helen  Keller  have  a  definite  interest  for  us,  though  they  do 
not  carry  any  evidence  on  more  classical  psychoanalytic  topics.  That 
the  interest  in  Ego-psychology  has  grown  particularly  strong  on  the 
Continent  [for  the  last  ten  years  or  so — as  seems  to  be  the  case — ]  is, 
I  think,  due  to  the  more  acute  course  of  social  developments  there. 
Not  only  had  we  to  face,  in  a  degree  not  experienced  before,  the 
constant  interference  of  external  circumstances  in  almost  every  case, 
but  we  observed  with  increasing  astonishment  how  far  such  deeply 
established  formations  inside  ourselves  as  our  Ego  and  Super-Ego 
(not  the  Id)  could  be  influenced  and  altered  by  the  social  situation. 
Gradually,  instead  of  considering  this  unrestful  time  of  ours  as  an 
accidental  disturbance  of  our  work,  we  realised  that  it  showed — only 
more  clearly — an  underlying  factor  at  work  which  we  have  to  reckon 
with  in  practice  and  in  science  as  long  as  human  beings  will  go  on 
living  in  a  social  way. 

We  could  grasp  with  our  hands,  so  to  speak,  that  our  Ego  and 
Super-Ego  are  socially  conditioned  institutions  and  can  only  be 
understood  out  of  their  constant  interaction — taking  place  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  development  from  the  earliest  days — with  reality, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  all-important  problem  of  reality  comes  in 
here.  I  cannot  pursue  this  now,  but  hope  at  some  later  date  to  be  able 
to  contribute  something  in  that  respect.  There  was  perhaps  never  a 
historical  situation  so  apt  to  impress  these  facts  so  deeply  and  irre¬ 
vocably  on  our  minds  as  the  present  one.  fllte  imore  philosophically 
minded  among  us  may  find  a  singular  pppprpapity  ^of  studying  them, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  we  might  be  swept  away  precisely  by  those 
realities  whose  influence  we  realise  so  clearly.  Iti  fact,  the  very 
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The  dooii  was  immediately  closed,  and  pointed  remarks  about  the 

opening  of  windows  were  exchanged.  Probably  I  was  quickly  recdg- 
nized  as  a  person  hungry  for  fresh  air.  It  was  a  hot  night,  arid  the 
atmosphere  of  the  compartment,  closed  on  both  sides,  wa,s  almost 
suffocating.  ...  In  my  dream  I  take  a  terrible  revenge  on  my 
disagreeable  travelling  companions.” 

Freud  identifies  himself  with  one  of  his  patients  in  whose  neu¬ 
rosis  the  idea  that  “  all  men  are  brothers  ”  plays  an  important  role 
and  in  whom  “  hostile  impulses  towards  his  father  had  been  at  the 
foot  of  his  illness  ”.  / 

My  thoughts  in  regard  to  this  dream: 

Again  an  insult.  The  distinguished  people  in  the  compartment 
do  not  respond  to  the  greeting  of  the  Jewish  physician.  But  his 
reaction  is  now  a  different  one,  he  has  already  turned  back  in  his 
unconscious.  “  I  may  have  changed  while  asleep  No  surrender — 
a  “counter-reformation”  has  been  proclaimed.  “All  men  are 
brothers  ”.  He,  the  son  of  “  a  series  of  generations  two  thousand 
years  old  ”,  wants  to  fight  proudly,  even  if  he  fails,  just  as  the  “  brave 
men  against  the  dominating  force  ”. 

“I  hesitated  in  doubt”,  “T  should  like  to  leave  the  train” — 
enough  of  dreams  about  getting  ahead:  His  position  will  be  small 
(“narrow  seat”)  but  the  interests  of  his  nation  (“Wealth  of 
Nations  ”)  have  become  his  own.  His  mother  and  his  people  (mother 
and  nation  possibly  instead  of  “Matter  and  Motion”)  cannot  be 
separated  from  him,  his  orgin  from  the  nation  as  little  as  his  origin 
from  his  mother.  Did  you  forget  a  book  by  Schiller?  Which  one 
might  it  be  ?  Was  it  the  “  Mission  of  Moses  ”  which  he  really 
forgot?  The  number  10  also  will  remind  us  of  Moses.  Are  not  the 
English  brother  and  sister  a  pair  of  angels  (Engel)  ?  Does  Holl- 
thurn  not  mean  “  turned  back  from  hell  ”  ?  Is  not :  “  It  is  from  ” — 
he  is  devout  (fromm)?9  Is  not  the  glorious  past  of  a  people  the 
philogenetic  wealth  of  every  son  of  this  people?  Can  he  allow  this 
past  to  be  blotted  out  by  amnesia? 
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“  My  parents  were  Jews ,  I  too  remained  a  Jew  ”.  Thus  wrote 
Freud  in  his  autobipgraphy  in  1925. 
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9  This  interpretation  (“  it  is  from  ”  as  er  ist  fromm )  by  Freud  himself  I 
found  later  in  a  footnote  $ome  hundred  pages  away  from  the  text  of  the  dream. 
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change  from  one  country  to  another  affords  a  unique  occasion  for 
reflection  in  this  respect,  the  difference  being  very  marked  in  the 
whole  structure  of  our  patients. 

In  any  case,  any  information  we  can  get  about  these  very  early 
correlations  is  invaluable  for  us,  our  approach  to  these  problems 
being  not  a  philosophical  but  a  genetic  one.  I  came  across  some  of 
the  writings  of  Helen  Keller  again  in  the  pursuit  of  some  studies  on 
identification,  intro jection,  etc.,  on  which  I  have  recently  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  address  you.  Perhaps  I  did  not  quite  find  what  I  was  looking 
for  then  but  instead  I  found  some  unexpectedly  illuminating  pieces  of 
information  which  I  think  valuable  enough  to  bring  to  your  notice. 
Of  course  I  need  not  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  Helen  Keller’s  person  and  writings,  with  which  all  of  you 
will  be  familiar.  Also  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  build  up  our  concept  in  these  complicated  matters  on  the  bona  fide 
evidence  of  Helen  Keller,  but  I  find  this  evidence  to  confirm  rather 
than  to  create  views  which  I  have  come  to  hold  on  the  basis  of  an 
approach  from  widely  different  angles.  Let  me  shortly  say  why  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  that  we  can  attach  particular  importance  to  what  she 
has  to  say,  apart  from  giving  an  excellent  account  of  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  insight  with  that  poetic  power  of  description  of  hers.  Being 
deprived  of  the  principal  senses  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  there  is  in  her  case  a  delay  of  the  onset,  as  well  as  a  drawing 
out  of  the  process  of  development,  comparable  to  a  slow-motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  the  channels  of  entrance  of  outside  impressions  are 
restricted.  The  onset  of  word  formation  and  later  on  the  formation 
of  ideas  is  marked  out  in  a  special  way  and  the  world  of  words,  which 
by  all  our  knowledge  forms  one  of  the  most  decisive  steps  in  our 
development,  arrives  through  a  side-entrance,  as  it  were,  namely  the 
tactile  impressions  of  her  hand.  Thus  she  is  able — and  we  with  her — 
quite  clearly  to  differentiate  between  verbal  recollections  and  actual 
early  experiences,  the  two  being  singled  out  as  through  a  filter  by 
their  respective  adherence  to  different  senses.  In  this  way  we  can 
see,  as  in  an  experiment,  what  words  can  do  and  what  we  can  do 
without  them.  The  importance  of  such  data  can  be  better  appreciated 
in  the  light  of  recent  research  in  modern  psychology  and  psycho¬ 
pathology  outside  analysis,  e.g.  in  the  different  shades  of  Gestalt- 
psychologie.  I  cannot  possibly  enter  into  this  now.  I  have  tried  to 
summarise  some  of  the  essentials  for  the  sake  of  analysts  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  recently  in  “  Imago  ”.  I  may  also  in  this  connection 
draw  your  attention  to  Bernfeld’s  article  concerning  Gestaltpsychol- 
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ogie  in  the  same  Journal.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  for  our  present 
purpose  that  many  of  these  modern  schools  agree  in  considering  the 
step  from  the  stage  where  words  are  used  as  an  expression  of  some¬ 
thing  to  that,  where  they  mean,  signify  something,  as  the  salient  point 
of  human  development,  so  much  so  that  the  attainment  of  this  mental 
level  is  considered  as  the  essential  difference  between  man  and  animal. 
Waelder  has  taken  up  this  view,  and  agreed  to  it,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  analysis  in  his  Luzern  Congress  paper.  Such  an  attitude  can 
be  shown  as  well  in  other  spheres  of  the  mind  apart  from  the  word 
sphere  and  adds,  if  attained,  a  new  dimension  to  the  world  we  live  in. 
Goldstein  and  Gelb  have  termed  the  capacity  for  such  behaviour 
“categorical  attitude  ”  (kategorisches  Verhalten).  I  feel  I  owe  you 
some  justification  for  my  apparent  side-tracking.  Let  me  give  you 
only  three  reasons  as  an  excuse: 

(1)  The  understanding  of  the  points  in  question  seems  to  be  not 
only  interesting  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  but  also  of  definite 
practical  importance. 

(2)  Some  of  Helen  Keller’s  statements  could  otherwise  not  be 
appreciated. 

(3)  A  clearer  conception  in  these  matters  would  no  doubt  greatly 
help  to  clear  up  the  mutual  misunderstandings  in  the  present  Vienna- 
London  discussions. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  now  the  Chapter  No.  II  of  Helen 
Keller’s  book  “  The  World  I  Live  In  ”  entitled  “  Before  the  Soul 
Dawn  I  confine  myself  to  one  chapter  which  I  find  particularly 
stimulating  but  can  hope  for  no  more  than  to  rouse  your  interest.  I 
will  interrupt  Helen  Keller’s  presentation  only  in  order  to  stress 
some  significant  points.  As  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  your  time 
already  too  long,  I  can  promise  you  as  compensation  that  I  will 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  barest  outline. 

BEFORE  THE  SOUL  DAWN 

Before  my  teacher  came  to  me,  I  did  not  know  that  I  am.  I  lived 
in  a  world  that  was  a  no-world.  I  cannot  hope  to  describe  adequately 
that  unconscious,  yet  conscious  time  of  nothingness.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  knew  aught,  or  that  I  lived  or  acted  or  desired.  I  had  neither  will  nor 
intellect.  I  was  carried  along  to  objects  and  acts  by  a  certain  blind 
natural  impetus.1  I  had  a  mind  which  caused  me  to  feel  anger,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  desire.  These  two  facts  led  those  about  me  to  suppose  that  I  willed 

1  The  knowledge  of  the  Ego  and  the  world  are  interdependent.  In  fact,  the 
one  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  other.  It  is  important  to  establish  a  clear  idea 
about  this  inter-relationship  before  we  can  make  out  anything  about  the  special 
mechanisms  at  work,  e.g.  identification  and  projection. 
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and  thought.2  I  can  remember  all  this,  not  because  I  knew  that  it  was  so, 
but  because  I  have  tactual  memory.  It  enables  me  to  remember  that  I 
never  contracted  my  forehead  in  the  act  of  thinking.  I  never  viewed 
anything  beforehand  or  chose  it.  I  also  recall  tactually  the  fact  that  never 
in  a  start  of  the  body  or  a  heart -beat  did  I  feel  that  I  loved  or  cared  for 
anything.3  My  inner  life,  then,  was  a  blank  without  past,  present,  or 
future,  without  hope  or  anticipation,  without  wonder  or  joy  or  faith. 

It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day. 


But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness,  without  a  place; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 

No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime. 

My  dormant  being  had  no  idea  of  God  or  immortality,  no  fear  of  death. 

1  remember,  also  through  touch,  that  I  had  a  power  of  association. 
I  felt  tactual  jars  like  the  stamp  of  a  foot,  the  opening  of  a  window  or  its 
closing,  the  slam  of  a  door.  After  repeatedly  smelling  rain  and  feeling 
the  discomfort  of  wetness,  I  acted  like  those  about  me:  I  ran  to  shut  the 
window.  But  that  was  not  thought  in  any  sense.  It  was  the  same  kind 
of  association  that  makes  animals  take  shelter  from  the  rain.  From  the 
same  instinct  of  aping  others,  I  folded  the  clothes  that  came  from  the 
laundry,  and  put  mine  away,  fed  the  turkeys,  sewed  bead-eyes  on  my 
doll’s  face,  and  did  many  other  things  of  which  I  have  the  tactual  remem¬ 
brance.  When  I  wanted  anything  I  liked — ice-cream,  for  instance,  of 
which  I  was  very  fond — I  had  a  delicious  taste  on  my  tongue  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  never  have  now),  and  in  my  hand  I  felt  the  turning  of  the 
freezer.  I  made  the  sign  and  my  mother  knew  I  wanted  ice-cream.4 

2  There  is  a  drive  to  objects,  there  are  affects.  But  they  are  blind,  only 
those  about  her  are  led  to  suppose  that  she  willed  and  thought.  One  may  note 
here  the  feeling  of  “  I  ”  is  connected  with  activity  and  conscious  impressions. 

3  The  tactual  sense  being,  apart  from  smell  and  taste,  the  only  one  left,  this 
is  highly  interesting,  showing  the  dependence  of  “  memory  ”  on  actual  impres¬ 
sions.  We  learn  what  H.  K.  means  by  “  tactual  ” :  the  feeling  of  her  own 
motory  innervations  (contractions  of  muscles)  as  well  as  of  touch  and  deep 
sensations.  Every  recollection  seems  to  be  bound  up  with  a  repetition  of  the 
original  sensations  at  the  same  time,  a  real  re-experience.  H.  K.  now  recapitu¬ 
lates  in  one  sentence. 

4  H.  K.  describes  her  actions  as  instinctual  aping  of  others  (this  is  a  pret- 
liminary  to  identification,  sometimes  included  under  “primary  identification”) 
but  this  is  not  a  thought  in  any  sense!  Note:  we  are  previous  to  any  word- 
formation  !  Then  she  turns  to  spontaneous  actions :  when  she  wants  ice  cream 
she  hallucinates  the  taste  and  the  feeling  of  the  freezer.  This  enables  her  to 
make  the  sign,  which  is  not  a  symbol  but  a  concrete  action.  (She  is  not  yet  in 
a  stage  of  categorical  attitude,  according  to  Goldstein  &  Gelb.)  The  world  is 
rather  in  the  stage  of  dream-life.  All  the  essential  elements  of  a  dream  are 
here  in  a  nutshell:  wish-fulfilment,  projection  and  substitute-gratification. 
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I  “  thought  ”  and  desired  in  my  fingers.  If  I  had  made  a  man,  I  should 
certainly  have  put  the  brain  and  soul  in  his  finger  tips.5  From  remi¬ 
niscences  like  these  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  opening  of  the  two  faculties, 
freedom  of  will,  or  choice,  and  rationality,  or  the  power  of  thinking  from 
one  thing  to  another,  which  makes  it  possible  to  come  into  being  first  as 
a  child,  afterwards  as  a  man. 

Since  I  had  no  power  of  thought,  I  did  not  compare  one  mental  state 
with  another.  So  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  change  or  process  going  on 
in  my  brain  when  my  teacher  began  to  instruct  me.  I  merely  felt  keen 
delight  in  obtaining  more  easily  what  I  wanted  by  means  of  the  finger 
motions  she  taught  me.  I  thought  only  of  objects,  and  only  objects  I 
wanted.  It  was  the  turning  of  the  freezer  on  a  larger  scale.6  When  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  “  I  ”  and  “  me  ”  and  found  that  I  was  something, 
I  began  to  think.  Then  consciousness  first  existed  for  me.7  Thus  it  was 
not  the  sense  of  touch  that  brought  me  knowledge.  It  was  the  awakening 
of  my  soul  that  first  rendered  my  senses  their  value,  their  cognizance  of 
objects,  names,  qualities,  and  properties.  Thought  made  me  conscious  of 
love,  joy,  and  all  the  emotions.  I  was  eager  to  know,  then  to  understand, 
afterwards  to  reflect  on  what  I  knew  and  understood,  and  the  blind 
impetus,  which  had  before  driven  me  hither  and  thither  at  the  dictates 
of  my  sensations,  vanished  for  ever.8 

I  cannot  represent  more  clearly  than  any  one  else  the  gradual  and 
subtle  changes  from  first  impressions  to  abstract  ideas.  But  I  know  that 

5  This  is  interesting  indeed !  But  I  only  can  refer  to  Schilder’s  work  on  the 
body-scheme  in  a  general  way.  The  point  is  the  dependence  of  our  conception 
of  our  own  bodily  Ego  on  the  cathexis  of  the  organs. 

6  The  “  power  of  thinking  from  one  thing  to  another  ”  makes  it  possible 
to  come  into  being.  This  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  word-finding,  namely 
words  as  signals  or  signs  for  something.  Analysts  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  Vienna, 
insist  on  this  stage  being  reached  before  any  procedure,  like  an  analysis,  can 
possibly  take  place.  For,  they  argue,  such  a  process  consists  in  translating  any 
psychic  facts  from  one  meaning  into  another,  transferring  them  from  one  con¬ 
nection  into  another.  A  differentiation  is  therefore  necessary  in  at  least  two 
parts  which  can  be  realised  at  the  same  time.  If  H.  K.  states  that  she  thought 
only  of  objects  and  wanted  only  objects,  she  quite  confirms  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  insights  of  modern  psychology,  which  states  that  primarily  in  develop¬ 
ment  there  are  whole  objects,  their  separation  in  a  sum  of  different  sensations, 
corresponding  to  a  more  complicated  structure  of  mental  behavior.  Again  I 
must  refer  to  Schilder,  who  stresses  over  and  over  again  that  objects  are  never 
independent  of  the  impulsive  aims  of  the  individuals  directed  towards  them. 

7  This  is  the  most  dramatic  moment :  the  Ego  is  born,  together  with  the 
significative  function  of  words  and  .  .  .  consciousness. 

8  H.  K.  goes  on  to  show  what  consciousness  means  to  her :  the  awakening  of 
the  soul.  The  blind  impetus  vanished,  there  is  love,  there  is  joy.  This  is  why 
some  people  think  that  such  a  stage  is  essential  for  human  nature.  (Cf.  Waelder 
Das  Freiheitsproblem.) 
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my  physical  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  derived  from  material  objects,  appear  to 
me  first  in  ideas  similar  to  those  of  touch.  Instantly  they  pass  into  intel¬ 
lectual  meanings.  Afterward  the  meaning  finds  expression  in  what  is 
called  “  inner  speech  ”.  When  I  was  a  child,  my  inner  speech  was  inner 
spelling.  Although  I  am  even  now  frequently  caught  spelling  to  myself 
on  my  fingers,  yet  I  talk  to  myself,  too,  with  my  lips,  and  it  is  true  that 
when  I  first  learned  to  speak,  my  mind  discarded  the  finger  symbols  and 
began  to  articulate.  However,  when  I  try  to  recall  what  someone  has 
said  to  me,  I  am  conscious  of  a  hand  spelling  into  mine.9 

It  has  often  been  asked  what  were  my  earliest  impressions  of  the  world 
in  which  I  found  myself.  But  one  who  thinks  at  all  of  his  first  impres¬ 
sions  knows  what  a  riddle  this  is.  Our  impressions  grow  and  change 
unnoticed,  so  that  what  we  suppose  we  thought  as  children  may  be  quite 
different  from  what  we  actually  experienced  in  our  childhood.  I  only 
know  that  after  my  education  began  the  world  which  came  within  my 
reach  was  all  alive.  I  spelled  to  my  blocks  and  my  dogs.  I  sympathised 
with  plants  when  the  flowers  were  picked,  because  I  thought  it  hurt  them, 
and  that  they  grieved  for  their  lost  blossoms.  It  was  years  before  I  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  my  dogs  did  not  understand  what  I  said,  and  I 
always  apologized  to  them  when  I  ran  into  or  stepped  on  them. 

As  my  experience  broadened  and  deepened,  the  indeterminate,  poetic 
feelings  of  childhood  began  to  fix  themselves  in  definite  thoughts. 
Nature — the  world  I  could  touch — was  folded  and  filled  with  myself.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  those  philosophers  who  declare  that  we  know 
nothing  but  our  own  feelings  and  ideas.  With  a  little  ingenious  reasoning 
one  may  see  in  the  material  world  simply  a  mirror,  an  image  of  permanent 
mental  sensations.  In  either  sphere  self-knowledge  is  the  condition  and 
the  limit  of  our  consciousness.  That  is  why,  perhaps,  many  people  know 
so  little  about  what  is  beyond  their  short  range  of  experience.  They  look 
within  themselves — and  find  nothing !  Therefore  they  conclude  that  there 
is  nothing  outside  themselves,  either.10 

9  Here  again,  in  this  experiment  of  nature,  it  seems  obvious  that  ideas  are 
derived  from  actual  impressions.  Accordingly  the  “  inner  speech  ”  is  modelled. 
Thinking  seems  to  be  verbal,  for,  as  she  puts  it  “  when  I  first  learned  to  speak, 
my  mind  began  to  articulate  ”.  When  she  tries  to  recall,  she  is  conscious  of  a 
hand  spelling  into  her  own,  that  is,  however,  the  way  by  which  it  was  brought 
into  her. 

10  Note:  she  defines  nature  as  “the  world  I  could  touch”.  We  are  here  on 
the  narcissistic  level.  Of  course,  we  know  nowadays  that  those  philosophers 
were  wrong.  Schopenhauer,  after  Kant  the  greatest  of  them,  taught  that  we  can 
overcome  the  world,  which  for  him  means  to  make  it  non-existent,  by  getting 
rid  of  our  own  desire  (what  Freud  calls  Lebenstriebe),  because  then  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  Surely  an  example  of  a  denial  at  the  stage  of  “  omnipotence  of 
thoughts.”  One  cannot  possibly  overlook  H.  K’s  tendency  all  through  the  book 
to  convince  us  and  herself  that  her  own  world  is  as  complete  as  that  of  others. 
Hence  her  stressing  of  the  importance  of  the  “  inner  life  ”  which  is  very  pro- 
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However  that  may  be,  I  came  later  to  look  for  an  image  of  my  emo¬ 
tions  and  sensations  in  others.  I  had  to  learn  the  outward  signs  of  inward 
feelings.  The  start  of  fear,  the  suppressed,  controlled  tensity  of  pain,  the 
beat  of  happy  muscles  in  others,  had  to  be  perceived  and  compared  with 
my  own  experiences  before  I  could  trace  them  back  to  the  intangible 
soul  of  another.  Groping,  uncertain,  I  at  last  found  my  identity,  and 
after  seeing  my  thoughts  and  feelings  repeated  in  others,  I  gradually  con¬ 
structed  my  world  of  men  and  of  God.  As  I  read  and  study,  I  find  that 
this  is  what  the  rest  of  the  race  has  done.  Man  looks  within  himself  and 
in  time  finds  the  measure  and  the  meaning  of  the  universe. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misconception  as  far  as  the  discussion  is 
concerned,  I  want  to  make  a  few  points. 

( 1 )  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  personality  of  Helen  Keller  and 
can  give  you  no  special  information  about  her  whatsoever. 

(2)  It  is  obvious  that  this  material  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
which  we,  as  analysts,  have  to  any  kind  of  merely  conscious  state¬ 
ments.  It  might  well  be  worth  while  to  subject  the  material  to  careful 
research  in  that  respect.  This  would  however  involve  a  substantial 
piece  of  work  which  I  was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  undertake  at  the 
present  moment.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  better  access  than  I  to 
this  or  similar  material.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  brought  it 
to  your  notice.  The  point  which  interested  me  in  particular  was 
whether  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Helen  Keller  was  forced  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  contact  with  the  outside  world  would  reflect  in  the  make-up 
of  her  language.  In  this  respect  the  material  seems  so  far  to  be 
disappointing  because  Helen  Keller  makes  in  the  main  use  of  the 
ordinary,  conventional  language.  I  therefore  want  to  stress  that  my 
remarks  cannot  really  be  said  to  be  based  on  this  material  but  made 
rather  on  the  occasion  of  it.  It  is  just  a  way  to  make  the  discussion 
of  some  acute  theoretical  points  a  bit  more  palatable. 

I  may  summarise  some  of  the  essential  points  for  the  discussion. 
This  chapter  which  I  have  read  to  you  seems  to  support  the  following 
conceptions : 

Firstly,  the  development  of  an  Ego  and  the  conception  of  an 

nounced.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  compare  and  contrast  her 
former  remarks  on  the  primary  importance  of  impressions  from  the  outside 
world.  But,  as  we  know,  our  idea  of  the  world  outside  ourselves  is  inseparably 
bound  up  in  turn  with  our  own  sensations,  tendencies  and  so  on.  This  point 
has  been  ingeniously  worked  out  scientifically  by  Schilder,  and  put  into  the  fore 
of  clinical  analysis  by  Mrs.  Klein  in  particular.  In  the  following  last  part, 
which  I  am  going  to  read,  H.  K.  shows  how  she  built  up  the  knowledge  of  other 
persons,  psyche  and  the  world  in  general,  in  accordance  with  the  working  of  her 
own  mind.  No  special  commentary  is  necessary. 
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outside  world  are  inseparable.  The  Ego  is  a  precipitation  of  outside 
impressions,  that  is  actual  experiences.  We  must,  however,  remem¬ 
ber  in  this  connection  that  the  body  is  part  of  the  outside  world  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mind.  We  must  make  this  point  clear  before 
we  can  assume  and  describe  special  mechanisms  which  are  at  work 
in  their  interaction  such  as  projection  and  introjection. 

Secondly,  word-formation  seems  at  any  rate  to  represent  a  highly 
important  stage  in  development.  Before  word-formation  Helen 
Keller  describes  her  mind  to  be  in  a  state  which  we  are  used  to 
attribute  to  the  system  Ucs.  The  possibility  of  consciousness,  con¬ 
scious  conception  of  Ego  and  the  acquisition  of  the  significative  func¬ 
tion  of  words  belong  to  the  same  level  of  development. 

Thirdly,  actual  memory  seems  to  comprise  a  repetition  of  the 
impressions  at  the  time  of  the  experience.  This  re-experience  is  an 
essential  element  in  analytic  therapy  as  distinct  from  merely  verbal 
recollection  or  reconstruction.  In  Helen  Keller’s  case  this  comes 
out  clearly  in  her  “  tactual  memory  ”. 

Fourthly,  the  libidinal  importance  she  attaches  to  her  hand  corre¬ 
sponds  obviously  to  the  special  importance  this  organ  has  for  her. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  libido  follows  originally  the 
instinctive  needs  of  the  Ego  as  pointed  out  by  Freud. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  points  just  as  interesting  as  those 
selected  by  me  and  some  of  you  may  like  to  take  up  quite  different 
ones  or  may  come  to  different  conclusions.  If  this  short  communica¬ 
tion  would  thus  have  stimulated  your  interest,  it  is  all  that  it  could 
hope  to  do. 

50  Wimpole  Street 
London,  W.  1,  England 


POE  AS  PIYPNOTIST 

■ 

By  Arthur  N.  Foxe,  M.D. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Edgar  Allan  poe  was  not  only  gifted,  he  was  versatile.  1 
short  paper  called  Mesmeric  Revelation,  he  appears  as  an  indiffei 
writer  but  as  an  excellent  observer  and  reporter.  Inasmuch  as 
momentary  interest  in  Poe  does  not  revolve  around  his  stylistic 
and  downs,  it  is  permissible  to  dismiss  them  at  once  and  to  proc 
with  an  examination  of  an  example  of  his  intellectual  variety.  JV 
merism  preceded  hypnotism  by  many  years.  The  scientific  depers 
alization  and  purification  of  a  name  for  the  same  series  of  phenom , 
required  almost  a  century.  I  have  found  post-hypnotic  suggest 
perfectly  described  by  a  very  early  American  writer  who  lived  ab 
the  time  Bernheim  was  born.  However,  in  the  typically  sla\ 
American  manner,  American  ideas  have  required  a  baptismal  t 
over  the  Atlantic  before  they  are  deeded  meritorious.  Even  Poe  1 
to  be  reflected  back  to  us  from  the  mirror  polish  of  Baudela 

.  ,  '  jPiia 

Americans  still  live  in  the  times  of  the  Boston  tea  party  and 
somewhat  fearful  of  papa  Europe  v^fio  seems  wholly  immati 
himself.  /  \ 

Let  me  quote  Poe’s  .somewhat  Teutonic  sentence.  “  There  c 
be  no  more  absolute  waste  of  time  than  tl\e  attempt  to  prove,  at  || 
present  day,  that  matt,  by  mere  exercise  of  will,  can  so  impress 
fellow  as  to  cast  him  into  an  abnormal  condition,  in  which  the  pi 
nomena  resemble  very  closely  those  of  death,  or  at  least  resemble  tht 
more  nearly  than  they  do  the  phenomena  of  any  other  normal  con 
tion  within  our  cognizance ;  that,  while  in  this  state,  the  person 
impressed  employs  only  with  effort,  and  then  feebly,  the  exteri 
organs  pi  sense,  yet  perceives,  with  keenly  refined  perception,  a 
through  channels  supposed  unknown,  matters  fieyond  the  scope 
the  physical  organs ;  that  moreover,  his  intellectual  faculties  a 
wonderfully  exalted  and  invigorated;  that  his  sympathies  with  t 
person  so  impressing  him  are  profound ;  and,  finally,  that  his  susce 
tibility  to  the  impression  increases  with  its  frequency,  while  in  tl 
same  proportion  the  peculiar  phenomena  elicited  are  more  extend< 
and  more  pronounced.” 
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